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Mr. McKinley, after sounding public opinion at
home, decided not to haul down the flag, and Spain,
in return for relinquishing sovereignty of the islands,
was paid the sum of twenty millions. At the time
the delegates to the Peace Conference scarcely com-
prehended that a rebellion was included with the
purchase. We were far from being in possession of
the property which we had bought. Manila was
only the capital city of the most important of a
group of many islands, with many capitals, in all of
which we must establish authority. With the native
population welcoming us this would have been only
a formal task. But outside Manila Aguinaldo was
continuing to recruit his forces, while his agitators
spread hostility to us throughout the archipelago.
Gradually our troops in Manila under command of
Major-General E. S. Otis, who had succeeded General
Merritt, were finding themselves invested by the in-
surgents, while they rested inactive under strict orders
not to provoke a conflict.

The Filipinos, particularly as we could have no
official relations with the Aguinaldo dictatorship,
could not believe in our good intentions. Mr. Mc-
Kinley's proclamation of "benevolent assimilation"
fell on ears which had long since learned to distrust
the beneficent and grandiloquent proclamations of
which the Spanish were masters. It was a time for
statesmanship if we were to avoid a conflict. As
Washington seemed to be in the dark about the realng. the return signal, the back-
